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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the situation-specific program 
development strategies used in 47 different settings in the 
southwestern United states from January 1987 to January 1988. 
Specialized and elite interviews were administered to program 
developers to identify the approaches that are being used and to 
determine how they relate to the approaches aescribed in the adult 
education literature. The responses given during the interviews 
indicated tnat most of the programs for aduxt learners were focused 
on problem solving and information giving and were normatively 
defined by the sponsoring agency, with the program developer acting 
as a solution giver and resource linker. The information gathered 
during the interviews indicated that what is being practiced in 
reality is not what is prescribed by any one approach in the 
literature. It was hypothesized that program developers who state 
that theories and formulas in the literature do not always apply in 
their situation may have factors and forces in their situation that 
may call for adjustments or modifications of the approaches advocated 
in the literature. Ihe interviews conducted would seem to indicate 
that program development can be viewed as a process used to link 
various agent and client systems for the deliberately undertaken 
action of learning. (MN) 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT: A DESCRIPTION OF PRACTICE 
RELATED TO THEORY 



by Kenneth E. Paprock 



The title of this conference is "Teaching Adults: 
Myths and Realities." A typical definition of a myth 
in a standard dictionary would likely refer to a tale 
or fable having a supernatural frame of reference which 
serves to sanctify some concept, technique, institu- 
tion, or natural phenomenon. The "tales" in our frame 
of reference would be the "knowledge" available to the 
student and practitioner in adult education, mostly in 
the form of widely varying prescriptions. These pre- 
scriptions, in turn, are based on an equal variety of 
relatively culture-bound theories. The essential 
problem is simply that ignorance of these theories does 
not prevent success in teaching adults. This suggests, 
at the very least, that these theories and prescrip- 
tions need to be carefully examined to find out why. 

In Alice in Wonderland Humpty Dumpty says to 
Alice, "When I use a word it means just what I choose 
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it to mean - neither more nor less." Alice's reply is, 
"The question is whether you can make words mean so 
many different things." 

"Program" in adult education is one of those 
elusive terms that can mean anything one chooses it to 
mean - a curriculum, a course, a short term learning 
experience. Moreover, theoreticians and practitioners 
generally do not agree on a single process by which 
educational programs for adults should be planned, 
organized, and evaluated. 

Pennington and Green (1976) found that program 
developers use the language of the "classical model" to 
label their planning actions even though their personal 
values, environmental constraints, available resource 
alternatives, and other factors impinge on the program 
development process. The model to which Pennington and 
Green refer is a blend of those linear models presented 
by many writers in the field such as Tyler (1950) , 
Houle (1972), Knowles (i980) , Verduin (1980), Boyle 
(1981) , and others. 

According to Brookfield (1986) practitioners have 
stated that theories and formulas in the literature and 
taught in adult education curricula do not always apply 
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in their situation. As a result of interviewing several 
hundred adult and continuing educators about their 
actions in designing and implementing programs, Farmer 
pieced together the various descriptions and designed a 
situational model (Farmer, Buckmaster, and LeGrand, 
1988) that can be used to relate variables of which 
each combination is described by theoretical 
literature. This article presents a description of 
program devex pment efforts using this situation- 
specific approach model in forty seven different 
settings in the Southwestern United States during 
January 1987 to January 1988. 

Program developers were interviewed using 
specialized and elite interviews (Dexter, 1970) to 
gather information which describes the approach or 
combination of approaches they use in their particular 
situation. The purpose of this study is to see what 
approaches are being used in practice and how they 
relate to the approaches in the adult education literature. 
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Value or Worth of Program 



Focal Situation Needing 
Point Education 



1. Content or increased culture 
2 • Problem-solving 
3, Increased Meaning 



Actors AGENT CLIENT AGENT CLIENT TRANSACTIVE 
Alone Alone Client Agent 

Needs Normative Expressed Felt Comparative 

Change Agent Solution Resource Process Catalyst 
Roles Giver Linker Helper 

Figure 1. Main Factors to be Considered in a 
Situation-Specific Approach to Designing and 
Implementing Continuing Education (adapted from 
Farmer, Buckmaster, and LeGrand, 1988) 

Planning Context 
This dimension is defined as the environmental or 
organizational setting in which the program development 
model was intended to be used. This list uses the six 
categories defined by Sork and Buskey (1986) and two 
additional. These are: (a) Adult Basic Education (ABE), 

(b) Continuing Education in the Professions (CEP) , 

(c) Continuing Higher Education (CHE) , (d) Cooperative 
"^tension Service (EXT) , (e) General Adult Education 
(GAE), (f) Training in Business, Industry, and 



Government (TNG) , (g) Community Development (COM) , and 
(h) Religious Education for Adults (REL) . 

Table 1 

Frequencies and Percentages of Interviewees Classified by 
Planning Context 

Category Frequency Percentage 



ABE 


4 


8.5 


CEP 


7 


14.9 


CHE 


5 


10.6 


EXT 


3 


6.4 


GAE 


11 


23.4 


TNG 


6 


12.8 


COM 


6 


12.8 


REL 


5 


10.6 


Total 


47 


100.0 



Situation-Specific Approach 

Value or Worth of Program ; Apps (1973) has 
identified basic purposes of adult or continuing educa- 
tion. They represent critical choices for the program 
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developer as to the direction he or she would like the 
efforts to take. These purposes focus on (a) content or 
increased culture, (b) problem-solving, and (c) meaning 
in life through self-actualization or by helping or 
through helping person (s)> understand and cope with 
negative situations that will not improve. 



Table 2 

Response Patterns for Value or Worth of Program 



Purpose (s) 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Content 


8 


17.0 


Problem-Solving 


17 


36.2 


Self -actualization 


2 


4.3 


Content/Problem-solving 


9 


17.0 


Content/Self-actualization 


2 


4.3 


Content/Problem-So?.ving/ 
self-actualization 


6 


12.8 


Problem-solving/Self- 
actualization 


3 


6.4 


Total 


47 


100.0 
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Client Sy stem Orientation : This factor describes the program 
development effort as it is oriented with priority on 
the client or agent (Schroeder, 1980; Sork and Buskey, 
1986). The following orientations are used here: (a) AGENT (S) 
alone, (b) CLIENT (S) alone, (c) AGENT (S) -Client (s) (Houle, 
1972), (d) CLIENT (S) -Agent (s) (Knowles, 1970, 1980), 
(e) Transactive (Friere, 1972; Farmer and Knox, 1977). 



Table 3 

Responses to client System Orientation 



Orientation 


Frequency 


Percentage 


AGENT alone 


17 


36.2 


CLIENT alone 


0 


0 


AGENT-Client 


15 


31.9 


CLIENT-Agent 


5 


10.6 


Transactive 


4 


8.4 


AGENT-Client/Transactive 


2 


4.3 


AGENT alone/AGENT-Client 


2 


4.3 


AGENT alone/AGENT-Client/ 
CLIENT-Agent 


1 


2.1 


All 


1 


2.1 


Total 


47 


100.0 
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Needs: The concept of need is based on Bradshaw (1974) 
.who presents four separate definitions. He presents a 
taxonomy which demonstrates that there may be an inter- 
relationship of the four definitions. That is, needs 
may overlap and the problem faced by the program 
developer is to look at the presence or absence of 
particular needs in that combination and decide exactly 
what part of the total is appropriate to try to meet. 

The four categories of needs are the following: 
(a) Normative, what experts define as the needs to be 
addressed (Houle, 1972) , (b) Felt, those that clients 
identify as what they think they need (Friere, 1972; 
Knowles, 1980), (c) Expressed, requests from clients 
for services as indicators of what is needed (Knowles, 
1980) , and (d) Comparative, gaps may be noted between 
services provided in one setting and that offered in a 
similar setting (Houle, 1972; Friere, 1972). 
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Table 4 



Responses to Needs Addressed 



Neea(s) 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Normative 


16 


34.0 


Expressed 


1 


2.1 


Felt 


1 


2.1 


Normative/Expressed/Felt 


8 


17.0 


Normative/Comparative 


5 


10.6 


Expressed/Felt 


5 


10.6 


Normative/Felt/Comparative 


1 


2.1 


Expressed/Felt/Comparative 


1 


2.1 


All 


9 


19.5 


Total 


47 


100.0 



Change Agent Roles : The change agent roles in which 
program developers see themselves in a particular 
situation are based upon four roles described by 
Havelock (1973). These four roles are as follows: (a) 
Solution Giver, (b) Resource Linker, (c) Process 
Helper, and (d) catalyst. One or more of these roles 
can be looked at in combination relating to the 
particular situation. 
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Table 5 

Responses to Change Agent Roles Used 



Role(s) 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Solution Giver 


9 


19.1 


Linker 


4 


8.5 


Solution Giver/Resource 

jLij-nA.ei/ jrirocess iiexper 


7 


J4.9 


Solution Giver/Process 

Hp! 


2 


4.3 


Solution Giver/Process 


o 


4 . 3 


Solution Givpr/Ppcnnrr»o 

Linker/Catalyst 


1 


2.1 


Solution Giver/Catalyst 


1 


2.1 


Resource Linker 


4 


8.5 


Resource Linker/Process 
Helper 


5 


10.6 


Resource Linker/Process 
Helper/Catalyst 


3 


6.4 


Process Helper 


2 


4.3 


Process Helper/Catalyst 


2 


4.3 


Catalyst , 


1 


2.1 


All 


4 


8.5 


Total 


47 


100.0 
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Description of Practice 

Much of the literature of adult education indicates 
that adults participate in educational activities which are 
relevant to solving prcbleus or dealing with life tasks. 
Well over half of the program developers interviewed 
(73.9%) indicated that their programming efforts were 
directed toward solving problems and/or life tasks. 
Many of the programs focused on information or content, 
at times in combination with the purpose of problem 
solving. 

The comparative study by Pennington and Green 
(1976) found little evidence of needs assessment 
existent. Many of those interviewed here have read and 
are aware of the literature and the priority that the 
clients needs have. Yet well over half (69.9%) never 
used any form of needs assessment. Initially, most 
(84.8%) planned programs addressing normative needs 
usually of their organization, state government 
requirements, or their own perspective of the 
situation. Only after the educational program has begun 
is the client questioned about his or her needs, but in 
noc -all situation*. As a result, in less than a third 
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of the cases were there modifications to the program 
due to the expressed or felt needs of the client. 

It would appear that although adults possess the 
maturity, experience, and orientation towards decision 
making and problem-solving, the educational environment 
has not been overly successful in manifesting changes 
that would allow or encourage participation of the 
adult lear'ur in the program development process. 

In essence these forty seven program developers 
exhibit Model I behavior as described by Argyris and 
Schon (1974). That is, in practice professionals define 
goals and try to achieve them without involving the 
clients in identifying or attaining those goals. In the 
situations in this study the initial orientation of the 
program developers (84.8%) is priority on the agency. 

These program developers perceive themselves in 
the role of solution giver to their organizations 
and/or to the adult learner. As solution givers they 
also act as a resource linker using content specialist 
or experts to implement a program. To a lesser degree 
those interviewed also acted in the role of process 
helper. However, very few could see themselves as a 
catalyst. 
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Conclusion 

The concept of education is clearly the concept of 
a certain kind of purposeful activity. It postulates 
some degree of deliberate contrivance by the educator 
and conscious participation by the educand. Program 
development is a series of steps, tasks, or decisions 
which, when carried out result in the design of an 
educational activity for an adult client group. 

In summary, from the descriptive findings of this 
qualitative study the pattern of practice in program 
develops ; in educational programs for adult learners 
seems clear. Educational programs for adults are 
focused on problem solving and information giving, 
normatively defined by the agency, with the program 
developer acting as a solution giver and resource linker. 

It would appear that what is practiced in reality 
is not what is prescribed by any one approach in the 
literature. It may well be that program developers who 
state that theories and formulas in the literature do 
not always apply in their situation may have factors 
and forces in their situation that may call for adjust- 
ments or modifications of the approaches in the literature. 
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Program development can be viewed as a process 
used to link various agent and client systems for the 
deliberately undertaken direction of learning. Such a 
definition implies enough range to include the 
relationships among the diverse ways education for the 
adult client is organized. An adequate conceptualiza- 
tion of an area of practice as broad and varied as this 
requires a framework that depicts actions not tied to a 
particular institution or type of activity, but rather 
should focus on situations. 

From the description of the programs in this study 
there does seem to be dominant approaches to program 
development in spite of the situation in real life. 
More research needs to be carried out to examine not 
only the steps used in planning, designing, and imple- 
menting educational activities for adults, but also to 
determine the effectiveness of such endeavors. It may 
be that the most important question that program 
developers can ask is, "Which messages do situations 
give me?" Instead of, "How do I want to change the 
messages so I don't have to change my approach?" 
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THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR ADULT LEARNERS 



1. The time-place dimension - Higher education for adults is 
very much tne same as that offered to other students for 
credit. All that has been changed, in effect, is the time 
and/or the flace. *' 

2. The substantive dimension - Higher educations for adults 

is considered to be functioning in the substantive dimension 
when it has been developed to enable the college to meet a 
need in some manner which is not conventional by residential 
instruction standards. 

3. The catalytic dimension - When the college, rather than 
reacting to expressed needs, assumes an active posture and 
seeks to bring about change, it is considered to be func- 
tioning in the catalytic dimension. Such programming may 
seek, for example, to bring about change by causing a 
community to assume responsibility for some problem. 



(Adapted from C. H. Lawshe, "The Three Dimensions of 
Extension: A Conceptual Model," NUEA Proceedings, 
1965, pp. 32-35.) 
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VALUE OR WORTH OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 



MAIN FOCAL POINT: 



Adult JEdupaticn 
Situation 



1. Increased culture 

2. Increased practical and/or 
problem-solving abilities 

3. Increased meaning in life 



ACTORS: 



AGENT(S) 




Alone 





CLIENT(S) 
Alone 



AGENT(S) 
Client(s) 



CLIENT(S) - 
Agent(s) 



TRANSITIVE 



NEEDS: 



Normative 



Expressed 



Felt 



Comparative 



CHANGE AGENT 
ROLES: 



Solution giver 



Resource Linker 



Process Helper 



Catalyst 
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Reasons For and Against Adult Student Involvement 
in the Development of the Curriculum 

1. To be able to identify and meet student needs. 

2. To obtain student perspective on objectives, subject matter 
content, and learning experiences. 

3. To motivate the students, for by incorporating students 1 
suggestions the program becomes their own. 

h. To build upon experiences and expertise of the class members. 

5 To anticipate and resolve differences about new ideas and 
procedures you may wish to incorporate into the program. 

6. To build group morale and to provide a favorable climate for 
learning. 

1. More efficient use of time in unilateral decision than in 
attempting to get group consensus. 

2. Students have had limited experience with subject matter. 

3. There may be diffusion of learning effort when the many interests 
of students are planned for. 

U. Students being' adults do have greater resistance to change. 

5. Teacher's authoritative position may be threatened by exposing 
him to student-determined procedures. 
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TKt KEEPS Or ADULT UARNESS !H CnfflHAST TO USQAL 



CHARACTERISTICS Or THE HIGHER eoUCATlOH KNVlRONHS?fT 



ADULT UAJWKft 


RtCHCJI CD DC AT 10« UARKlNO Zmllomf.KT 


r 

Adult la a mere ooisei cbartctart fttlca that art 
eeth ttolier and ditalalle? to traditional 

lMfMd* 


Aovit iiamin as con ara fxaayaal ta ttfaatlcal to 
tradltlaaal atodaota and no aro*raai ad.1«ataanta 

ara n+A%» 


Adult iMnttri tj£eet to a# rccamta^ii tMiH» 
eiied, taoaretocd' end defter/* inecitttofcionai 
reeneaee* 


AaValt laoraora ara aftaa Mgloetadt tha laofta of 
ealloao atadaat la that of raaliaat 1W4 yaar 
fid atudant. 


Adult leartwtro ara not a tut fan* t vat ?>m»v 
kaet t*-chcr«terl*ed ly their h«toro**it<jity., 


T^a caao«c anvlronoant traata all atudanta — 

lncludlaff adult loarnara — tho aaoa wav. 


AduJt Icrrnera hava dmra 1 ocean tal oeturatlonal 
aktll bulletins needs ■ aa i#* 1 3 «■ aar^tt** 


FToaraaa for adult la a mora fraajuantly cantor on a 
art r row rang* of cownaollnft and a4v 1 s 1 tv aonrtcoo* 


Adult la a roar lnter*ot» nay revolve around awl- 
tiple rolao not necosaarily centared on eanp«o» 


CaapotlnK nrlorltloa far atudanta tlaw ara oftan 
aaan aa'a lack af eoaaitaant on tho atudanta part 
co niptnor aoucaexon* 


Adult leeraert expect Rood teeculnjf art a true- 
tured IdaotlCicatlon oS teak* and proeeae. ' 


Faculty enro about Rood taachlnx hut Kanorally oro 
not trainod in taachln* aktllat elaaa and 


AH -j It ieernera eapect prA^ontla vocstlanal pre- 
parative end txlll davolooaant that will liai ♦ 


raw attempts ara catda to ralata elaaaroca> laarntn^ 
to vocational praparatloa or car oar jppl lcotlona. 


luieie lumn Hw aany deexmla en tkeir tixst 
an. nay neni flexibility Ik echedulaa to coy 
plate aoelcneaeta ami retjul rename* 


Pragraaa tad acadoaic ealandars ara usually In- 
flexible* aro Istlld around apodflc tint llnaa 
(o«k» aeaaatora) and aaauao full tlao etwdy. 


Adult Xaamere live In crjiawult ltp away froai 
the casern** 


r* *\%r 44u9 Uw9u oQCTtciE in q oof p« ass y on cn* 

facllltioe aro aarvlaaa aftaa ara not avail- 
able In tho evoniwtn er «t aata^lito« eontara* 


Adult learnora hava a graat -and for a elaer, 
p reel a* cftaeui information ayetoa, bcth font*! 
and iuforral. 


Tha oocontrollsed atmetura of aoet coaouaoe aaana 
that inioraatloa die neat nation la ac at tared or 
f tfttoe&tly_dooo by word of aauth* 


Adult lcamara h&/n a aaad f A v m«»4m *t ■«■■ 
that afford teciel opportwnitiee or ara quiet 
aattlnca for etu<rt anal relaxation. 


it eaen apace eviecs ( ic o* can in oniy in one 
central place 11 ho e etudent tstlan* 


A4alt learners hove a need for eaperttaitlce 
often aavcoUtad with raaldaneo on cn^i — 

w «s w*»n rccuicyt noro lnteaaite taor Irv* 
titrattlun tlaxr, and a cloa»r lntoftratloa af 
t^Mir Uvibc ana* la*.mtftfl a^rlcmco. 


Meat epportwxltleo to eaat Interpersonal need a 
are infernal* eateida of claoereeae am require 
atudant Initiative. Onfortunttlee to eetablteh 
reletionohlpo aay Wa lieltad or nea*ealatant* 


fj&ttlt \&nrc*tu Tt&stn touodda^ u4tH£o their 
p**r of fpt^tly culeufe/pfttttr**. 


St^aat Mrvlcii dm te! auaoert ? ami It ralea 
reapoaoiH litlee m&d CfK»l t»*«r#. 


Adule loiTrem Xlvo la ecaatmltUa ao cltUfM» 
Ttiooo econccmitiao tj.oct aVjoa^a aiW» rat pawl- 
hUl.itt o* #;T^ct?tt5 md thoraia tu aifatt) tfe^c 
clclsooolilt rlirhtr,* 


OtKbar ed Met lata toada not to adtnowlodjs thie 
odtU^tuLla Lt leal t la* t a e*d oooo kot oaalat 
la table? liutajta oottpt»a eXsoareea loimlnp: 
«rf taeaa eff^ctetenve a^octtimitloo. 


AaSilt lo«7norc kop/t a rich array of yrlor o«y*- 
rloaoa la aony XXfa roXat* 

• 


Otrrlattlc tti ctut»*v aaaally injeat aa eeiar 
lotra4r<g ecti/er oe> aot lejcotvorato trior loernlnf 
lace carrie*. la eaa&coatt edvitiac preoooc dooo not 
atoifft adelt laaraan to relate 'prlef loemliej to 
plea of atudf » 


A&ilt laarnort tuvra oo^olirs rolo/atatna traaoi- 
tlotf* tali tad to thoir odueatloa* 


•aeaart ttrricee areviet i earrev ranfe ef aaala- 
taoce oaaod aa the) nocdt of tha 1N4 t^a xroup* 



Adnptrd froa Ki)(*fnlknnp nml Stownrt (J9A3)» 
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